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- PREMATURE PRAISE. 


HE friendly letter from Carlton Rice, 

published in a late number of THE Crr- 
cuLAR ( Sept. 19), has, among other good 
things, the following commendation of the 
Oneida Community : 

“We thought every poor, vile, corrupt. vil- 
lain would join them. But in that we were all 
mistaken. No such ones can get in with them ; 
their numbers are kept good by receiving some 
of the best, most refined, well educated, and 
high-minded people in the country.” 

This is certainly a high compliment, and we 
heartily wish it was altogether true, as we hope 
and expect it will-be some time. But as hon- 
est folks we are obliged to confess that it gives 
us praise which for the present we cannot 
quite claim. We have hitherto had our so- 
rest trials from time to time, in finding that we 
are not exempt from the great law that attach- 
es a parasite to every earthly growth—a Ju- 
das to every gathering of disciples. In the 
course of our fifteen years’ experience as a 
Community, we have had the trouble and also 
the comfort nearly every year, of being re- 
lieved from some bad man, who had crept in 
unawares. 


These evacuations, painful as they are, al- 
ways teach us some good lesson. We say to 
ourselves every time a bad man discloses him- 
self and goes away:—‘ That deception is 
played. out; we shall never be taken in in that 
way again.” So we encourage ourselves 
with the hope that after we have had an en- 
counter with every distinct variety of impos- 
ture, we shall at last attain to the blessed se- 
curity which Carlton Rice gives us credit for. 


Our latest experience in parasitism teaches 
us a lesson which well deserves to be put on 
prominent record. That lesson is that mar- 
riage is to be respected as the preliminary 
school of Communism, and that a man who 
has failed in that school is not likely to do well 
ina Community. In other words, a man who 
has made hell on earth in his own family, will 
be quite sure to do the same on a larger scale, 
if he gets into a Community. 

And “ thereby hangs a tale” which will be 
cntertaining as well as instractive, when we 
get ready to tell it. J. H. N, 


“MOUNT. TOM, “MONDAY, 





| To MY FRIEND WITH A CHRONIC 
COMPLAINT. 
ES, I know your troubles and symptems ; 
you have a bit of a cough or a touch of 


THOSE WHO CHOOSE TO PAY | dyspepsia—-a pain in the back—or a vertigo 
‘in the head. You have got so familiar with 


your enemy whatever it is, that you locate it 
and think of it every day as your master; the 


-| sore spot is ever present like your shadow, and 


while you shrink from it and hate it, you feel 
that it has a grasp upon you too strong to be 
shaken off. You insensibly surrender the part 
affected to disease, and consent in your 
thoughts to be a chronic invalid. 


Now my friend, do you know, that in thus 
thinking of yourself as mutilated and unsound, 
your mind is just as much awry as your body 
is? The one is a mirror of the other; and 
both, if you do not stop the false action some- 
where, are helping each other as fast as_possi- 
ble to go to the dogs. You are not in a chron- 
ic disease so much as you are in a chronic 
falsehood. There is a lie somewhere, that has 
crept into your consciousness and bedeviled 
your perceptions. You, asa believer, are a 
member of Christ. Now I want to know 
whether, as a part of him, you are sick or well. 
Ishe sick? Can he be sick? Of course not. 
Then how can you be? But, you say, your 
consciousness testifies the other way. Very 
well; then here comes in the lie ; and you have 
suffered your mind and intellect to be persua- 
ded into conformity with it, against the sim- 
ple truth that by union with Christ you are 
perfectly well and whole. Now honesty calls 
you to take your ground, either in Christ or out 
of him, and adjust all your thoughts accordingly, 
and make an end of this half-salvation-half- 
damnation state that you are inclined to drop 
into. If you accept union with Christ, then 
the truth about yourself is perfectly clear ; 
youare simply going on from well to better, 
and without any mixture of evil that is not 
overmastered by continual victory. Put your 
mind squarely and persistently on to this plat- 
form ; ignore evil; assert in spite of all body- 
devils your complete sanity and health; and 
in so honoring the truth you are, not by any 
fiction of imagination, but by the most sub- 
stantial reality just what you claim to be. 

You believe in Christ’s miraculous power to 
save from disease now as formerly, and would 
be glad to have him work a miracle in your 
case. But how were his wonders of healing 
formerly performed? By a work in every 
instance first on the mind. “Believe ye that 
Iam able tod» this?” This was the test 
preceding the physical change. You say, “ If 
that test were put to me by Christ personally, 
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I wile say yes, with the blind men, wil " 
healed.” But will you notlearn that faith does 
not seek to repeat old things, but proves itself 
to be-faith by accepting the test which God 
brings at the present time? You have a test 
offered you as real and practical as that ap- 
plied to the blind men, and one like theirs ad- 
dressed to the courage of the heart and mind— 
the same in spirit if different in form. That 
test is what I have indicated—the acceptance 
of union with Christ, and, in face of all ap- 
parent contradictions and impossibilities, its 
logical consequences. If Christ were intending 
to heal your body, be sure he would begin by 
straightening up your faith to this wholesome 
point. Do you suppose he would first heal 
your body, and.then gradually bring your: 
mind to perceive the fact afterwards? Notso. 
He would first make you lean on him with 
your soul, and consent to see things through his 
mind, and then the work of physical restora- 
tion would be found already done. 

These truths also apply to you, my elderly 
friend, who feel the creeping on of age and are 
getting ready to think of yourself as old and 
infirm. Will you succumb in mind and spirit 
to this most inveterate of chronic falsehoods, 
or will you as a believer fall back on the con- 
sequences of union with Christ, and find in 
him an exhaustless fountain of youth? As 
you think, so you will be. The roads of faith 
and unbelief here fork. Which will you take ? 
By listening to superficial feelings and symp- 
toms, and shaping your mind to them, you can 
easily go the downbill road ; by asking sincerely 
what is God’s truth in this matter and fram- 
ing your mind to it, you can rise up and “sit 
with Christ in heavenly places.” Here is the 
point for faith—for sincerity—for the spirit 
that leaning on the truth, says, 


“Come one, come all, this rock shall fly 
From its firm base as soon as I! G. 


RECORDS OF THE HILLSIDE CLUB. 
I. 

NCE upon a time, as the story-tellers 

say, a company of men and women, who 
had long been acquainted with and esteemed 
each other, resolved to form a club, which 
should meet at such times as were mutually 
agreeable and convenient, and devote them- 
selves to the study of Truth and Beauty. 
These persons lived in a part of the country 
which was remarkable for its beautiful and 
picturesque scenery, for the intelligence of its 
inhabitants, and for its facilities for general 
education and the diffusion of knowledge. 
Amid these surroundings they had grown up 
imbued with the best culture of their -age ; 
with vital sympathies for all that was pro- 
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gressive and noble in the tendencies of civili- 
zation, and strong with ambition to yield their 
own lives and efforts to truest work, to purest 
thought, to best love, to all that tended both 
now and in the farthest future to brightest and 
most enduring ends. They had long been 
warm-hearted friends, were in constant inter- 
course, and accustomed to freely commune 
toyether concerning their deepest, and most 
sacred thoughts. The sympathy and inter- 
course of years, had brought mutual trust, 
and they had come to regard themselves as a 
band of brothers and sisters, somewhat separ- 
ate from the world around them. Their indi- 
vidual trials as well as their joys had been 
known to them all, and this knowledge had 
strengthened their common love. They were 
none of them faultless, and what was note- 
worthy was the fact that they had learned not 
to conceal their faults, but to confess them one 
to another and have them sincerely judged. 

[ need not here introduce to the reader the 
members of the Hillside Club individually. 
Should this history assume the dimensions 
which I see are possible, and which I trust the 
subject deserves, they will severally and col- 
lectively appear in its pages. 

Their place of meeting, it was resolved, 
should be at the large and pleasant home of 
two of their number, Hector and Tranquilla. 
This was situated on a country road near the 
foot of a picturesque old hill whose summit was 
a rocky crown encircled with a grove of forest 
trees many of which were ot a somewhat ancient 
growth. From the summit, through the open- 
ings of the trees, and over their tops in one 
direction, and also from the slope of the hill 
(it was sometimes dignified with the name of 
mountain) a fine view of landscape scenery 
evected the eye, bounded in many directions 
hy precipitous mountain sides, and which in 
the sunlit glory of bright days formed a picture 
which no artist ever rivaled. One’s eye 
wandered away from tke green of the fields 
and trees around him, over field and forest, 
over farm-house and village to the deep blue 
of the distant hills, and from there to the azure 
of the sky beyond and overarching all. It 
was a picture of which one never wearied, 
'The light and shade were ever changing. In 
the morning as the sun rose beyond the precip- 
itous trap mountains, their beetling cliffs were 
in shadow, and were deep blue in the clear at- 
mosphere. At noon the pencils of light 
passed sheer down the rocky walls, and in the 
golden flood the brown edges were revealed. 
In the slanting afternoon rays, the wooded 
base of the mountains stood out, the clumps of 
trees, the tufts of shrubbery and small ever- 
greens which struggled for existence on every 
outlying shelf of rock, and the various tint- 
ed columns of trap, bare or lichen-covered, were 
all revealed, and the eye rested lovingly upon 
their beauty. The hill upon which the home 
of Hector and Tranquilla was situated, was a 
part of the same geological formation as the 
distant cliffs. Its sides in some places were 
steep and almost precipitous. These portions, 





however, were mostly wooded. In other parts 
the ascent was gradual and the land was under 
cultivation up to the circlet of trees which in- 
closed the bare summit. The house was a 
home-like house, large and many-gabled, sug- 
gestive of old times and quaint memories. It 
had grown from a moderate beginning, by com- 
fortable and convenient additions, as the wants 
and tastes of several generations dictated, until 
it had become the very picture of what one 
would desire as a New England country home. 

Hector and Tranquilla boasted—as did 
nearly all the members of the Hillside Club— 
a Puritan ancestry. They had inherited 
some wealth besides their landed ‘estate, from 
their ancestors, and this together with the 
income from their own labor and enterprise, 
enabled them to exercise that liberal and 
loving hospitality to their friends which their 
hearts desired. The other members of the 
club also belonged to the class who not only 
think it a duty, but a privilege and an honor 
to be producers, and faithful workers in the 
various callings in which providence and their 
genius and inclinations had placed them. 
They were nearly all residents of the im- 
mediate vicinity, and several owned land 
which joined that of Hector and Tranquilla. 

It was in the afternoon of one of the beauti- 
ful days of September that this company of 
friends met at the house of Hector and Tran- 
quilla, to inaugurate their projected club.— 
The tone of the day was friendly to thoughts 
of fellowship and unity. The spirit of the 
ripening year seemed to rest on all the land- 
scape, and call the attention to deep and se- 
rene reflection. Fruits hung on bending 
boughs, and clustered in festoons from vine- 
clad arbors and trellises, ready to be gathered. 
The floral glory of the year was entering its 
period of greatest splendor. Golden-rods, as- 
ters, and other autumnal flowers threw out 
their beauty in the fields. Dahlias, and phlox 
drummondii, salvias and verbenas, abutilons 
nasturtiums, and a hundred others, made 
the gardens brilliant. Autumnal tints were 
beginning to flame out on sumac and sassa- 
fras, and on here and there a bough of maple 
and of oak. The harvest of the year was at 
hand. Why, under its genial influences should 
not these men and women whom the years had 
more or less ripened, draw near to each other, 
and harvest the fruits of their minds and 
hearts ? 

It would be difficult to find a more interest- 
ing company than those twenty persons who 
assembled that afternoon in that quaint but 
pleasant hillside house. ‘They were not all of 
mature years, but ranged in their ages from 
the bloom of early manhood and womanhood 
to the thought-chiseled features, and subdued 
tints of half a century. There were among 
them the wisdom of experience, the ardency of 
fresh aspiration, the steady purpose of earnest 
hearts. There were, however, no old hearts 


among them. Those whose brows the most 
years had touched, were green and blooming 


in soul with every ripening autumn of the out- 
ward world. This was due in part to the at- 
mosphere of friendship and fellowship in which 
they lived, but in greater part to the freedom 
and growth of interior life ‘and fellowship. 
They had learned to live as seeing him who 
is invisible, And by so living they had come 
to know that the best of their existence was 
not the outward, visible part, but the invis- 
ible, and to the world, hidden part. They 
had discovered that as the body is only the 
outer garment and shadow of the soul, so 
the outward world is only the shadow and 


suggestion of the great interior world of the ~ 


soul, within whose gates ‘‘ there is no night.” 
But let not the reader imagine that they had 
thereby lost any hold on outward life. They 
were all of them of like passions as you and 
I; valued all that was rich, and juicy and 
fragrant in the world around them. They 
were clean-fleshed, full-blooded, hearty-living 
men and women, full of laughter and humor, 
and trod the world with sincere and springing 
steps. They were not afraid of their bodies, 
but believed in keeping them subject to the 
mind and soul. They saw in all bodily fac 
ulties and organs the mediums and instru- 
ments of the soul, and' did not believe that 
men and women lost their sexual natures 
or powers on entering heaven, or that these 
things or their exercise, were incompatible 
with the purest and highest life in all worlds. 


There were few formalities in the organiza- 
tion of the club. The members had met to- 
gether so often before that they naturally 
came together without the restraint which less 
familiar friends feel on such occasions. The 
words of Hector, on bidding them welcome to 
his home, told the thought of every heart. 


“T trust,” said he, “ that we who have 
known each other so long and so well, in thus 
uniting together for the pursuit of truth and 
beauty, shall feel that our object is a vital one, 
and that we shall enter upon it with hearts full 
of the highest heroism and the most thorough 
devotion.’ There are no nobler objects that 
we can follow; no ends that appeal more 
deeply to all that is unselfish and chivalrous 
within us. The truth—it, is that for which 
martyrs have died. It is that for.which the 
heroes who will be longest remembered have 
worked and fought with mind and heart 
through all historic ages. And all those who 
have sought and followed the truth, when they 
have attained i®have found that it was clothed 
in beauty—that beauty was but the body of 
which truth was the soul—the woman of whom 
truth was the head and husband. Therefore, 
if we seek truth, we shall be Jed into all beau- 
ty. In their right order they are a duality ; 
their source is in God. Let us not deal 
with them as abstractions. They have their 
embodiment in living beings. The Spirit of 
truth flows from him who is ‘fairer than the 
children of men.’ And in devoting ourselves 
to it, we are devoting ourselves to one whose 
‘throne is forever and ever; the scepter of 





in the interior. They seemed to grow young 


whose kingdom is a right scepter.” My own 
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consciousnesss tells me that in opening my 
heart to the pursuit of truth I come into the 
presence of magnetic life whose vibrations 
thrill me to the center. I think, also, that 
the deepest and most interior experience of 
every one of you is in unison with mine in this 
respect. Let us therefore begin our com- 
munions with a refreshing of our hearts and 
minds with the nature of the truth and of our 
relations present and possible to it.” 

“ I think,” said Tranquilla, “ that it is a 
beautiful thought which Hector has expressed, 
in regard to the truth having its embodiment 
ina living center. We all think of God as 
the perfection of truth and goodness, and are 
conscious that when we approach him in our 
hearts, that all that is truth-loving and pure 
within us is re-inforced. 

“Yes,” said Sterling, “the study of all 
truth leads to God—to the great magnetic, lov- 
ing, vital center of the universe. I believe that 
all truth flows from God—and is his living 
thought and vision of all realities, radiating 
into souls. Some people talk about abstract 
truth, such as the axioms and demonstrations of 
mathematics, and say that it is truth indepen- 
dent of God, which God cannot change, and 
by which he is governed. But where do those 
axioms and demonstrations have their perma- 
nent and original record? In other words, 
who first discovered or knew them? Whose 
mind first perceived their image, and recorded 
it as an eternal truth? The mind of him 
who was ‘before all things, and by whom all 
things consist.’ Back of all books, before 
all human perceptions, the mind of God 
perceived all the realities and relations of 
things, and grasped them with the power of 
eternal and infinite intelligence. All our 
knowing is but the discovery of what God al- 
ready knows, a drop from the ocean of his 
knowledge ; and all right knowing is the re- 
sult of fellowship with his mind, the cognizance 
of inspired perception. So that we may sur- 
render ourselves without fear to the pursuit of 
truth. If we are simple andsincere and loving 
in our hearts toward it, we shall find ourselves in- 
spired and magnetized with the Spirit of God. 
We shall draw near to him and to each other. 
The brightest hours of my life are those in 
which my heart yields its loyalty to this view 
of things, and I seem as a little child in the 
presence of its loving and all-knowing Father.” 

“Q,” said Magdalen, a beautiful, intelligent 
girl of eighteen, “how clear and glorious it 
all seems in the light of your strong and en- 
couraging words. I feel that I could give 
myself up forever to the truth, ready to follow 
only and wherever it leads. I have heard 
others, away from our circle, talk of the truth, 
and of God; but their words seemed cold, 
and their hearts dead, and God afar off, and 
my heart was chilled with doubt and anxiety. 
But here with you all it is very different.— 
All seems glowing and full of faith, and it is 
easy to forget self and be heroic and trust- 
ful.” 


“T am glad, Magdalen,” said Sterling, 





“that your heart is touched by what you hear 
and feel. I, too, feel and know that it is good 
to be here ; and that the unity with each other 
which we are all seeking, and the great objects 
which we have set before us as the end of our 
communings, are worthy of all the heroism 
and self-sacrifice of which our hearts are capa- 
ble. Andall who have given themselves to 
the truth, know that it requires heroism and 
selfabandonment. As has been said, the 
truth is a living being. In coming into rela- 
tions to it, we approach a personal, loving spir- 
it, which is quick and powerful, full of the en- 
ergy of God. And this pure and righteous 
spirit, demands as the condition of its love 
that we yield ourselves to it in unlimited trust. 
We must open our hearts to it and let it pene- 
trate us and break up our old life, and pour 
its life and magnetism into us. This process 
at the beginning may involve pain. You re- 
member what is said in the New Testament of 
the word of God—which is another name for 
truth—that it ‘is sharper than any two-edged 
sword, piercing even to the dividing asunder 
of soul and spirit, and of the joints and mar- 
row, and isa discerner of the thoughts and 
intents of the heart.’ Do you think you 
can receive it as such, and let it separate you to 
itsel{—come between you and all persons and 
things? Can you endure the temporary pain 
this might bring, for the sake of a future of 
eternal joy ?”’ 

** [ think I can,”’ answered Magdalen, “TI 
know my desire is above all things to be 
guided into a true iife. And I see no way of 
attaining true life except through obedience to 
the truth. I am ready to yield to all that it 
demands, even though I meet suffering, if by 
so doing I can secure enduring happiness. I 
see so many of my age in the world around 
me, living lives of frivolity, and wasting and 
making shipwreck of all the noble possibilities 
of their being, that I shudder and long to fly 
from the influences that deceive and crush 
them. I see that you and Hector and Tran- 
quilla, and others here, have attained vic- 
tories in your lives which have lifted you 
above the plane of those outside of your circle ; 
that you see things ina clearer light; and 
have an assurance of faith that carries you 
happy and buoyant through daily trial or 
suffering, and keeps you humble and earnest 
in the midst of prosperity. When I see all 
this, and study it, I covet to be one with you, 
and share your faith in God and your confi- 
dence in each other.” 


“ My dear,” said Tranquilla, seating her- 
self on the sofa by the side of Magdalen and 
taking her affectionately by the hand, *‘ cherish 
this attitude of your heart. The Spirit of 
truth is leading you, and if you continue to 
seek its presence it will surely manifest itself 
to you in all its beauty and power. We re- 
alize that you are very near us in heart, and 
be assured of our tenderest and sincerest 
love.” 

At this Magdalen leaned her head on Tran- 
quilla’s bosom in silent emotion. 





“‘ The truth,” said Sterling, turning to the 
others, “the truth alone can make us free. 
Men and women in all ages have longed for 
freedom—freedom of, thought, of feeling, of 
action. Yetin all ages they have been in 
bondage both outwardly and inwardly, and 
have held each other in bondage. It has 
been thus because they have’ not sought 
the truth before all else, because they have 
not made it their king, and seen that only 
through absolute obedience and loyalty to it 
was there possibility of their being free. Let 
us learn wisdom from the mistakes of the past. 
Let us settle it in our hearts that we will be 
governed in all things by the truth, by ever- 
lasting devotion to the pure and enduring life 
that is at the center ofall things. Let us be 
desperadoes in our obedience to the truth. 
Let us base all our relations to each other on 
that. For thousands of years men and wo- 
men have practically shut the truth out from be- 
tween them. Let ours be the work to open to it 
all the doors of our life and fellowship that it may 
enter in. Superstition and ignorance have had 
their day ; mere passion and lust of the flesh 
have had their day; now let clear-eyed faith 
in God and inspired science have a chance. 
Let them come in with complete authority and 
lead us where they will. I am sure they will 
give us a freedom of which the world has ney- 
er yet dreamed ; that all that has been known, 
accomplished or conceived in the past, is 
but the merest hint, the ‘small dust of the 
balance,’ of what will be known and accom- 
plished when the life and genius of man are 
made ‘ free indeed’ by the perfect reign of the 
truth within and around him. When I turn 
my mind and heart in this direction I am 
lifted to serene mountain-tops of vision, and 
see in the coming future the fulfillment of the 
old prophecies, the accomplishment of apocalyp- 
tic annunciations. I see all Jesus died for, 
all that his followers through the ages have 
worked and suffered for, harvested in the last 
and final victory over evil. I see mankind, 
under the banner of universal truth, march- 
ing on with conquering steps to that union 
of heaven and earth in which ‘there shall 
be no more death, neither sorrow, nor cry- 
ing, neither any more pain.’ And with 
the light of all this dawning upon me I am 
ready to swear allegiance to him who is ‘ the 
way, the truth, and the life.’ lis flag 
waves out from the walls of heaven, and on it' 
written in living light are the words, ‘ Yu 
SHALL KNOW THE TRUTH, AND THE TRUTH 
SHALL MAKE YOU FREE.’ For one, I am re- 
solved to follow that flag through all worlds 
and through all eternity. Will you all go 
with me ?”’ 


As Sterling proceeded in his remarks, 
he had risen from his seat, and stood with hand 
outstretched toward his friends, almost motion- 
less in the subdued earnestness of his utterance. 
As he closed there was a burst of applause, 
and every one in the room answered, “ We 
will go with you.” 

The club realized at the close of the conversa- 
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tion that the opening of their new relation was 
auspicious ; that they had drawn near to the 
living truth, and that a new and beautiful life 
was dawning upon them. , 

They now turned to consultation in regard 
to their future meetings, and the methods and 
principles which should govern them in the 
pursuit of the objects of their organization. It 
was resolved to pursue the freest and most 
unlimited inquiry in all directions of human 
interest and relation, and to become students 
in every department of science and true art. 
The universe was their home and studio; 
Jesus Christ their leader and teacher, and a 
true life their end and aim. They had laid 
their foundations in earnest purpose and loy- 
alty to the heart of things, and realized that 
they should be led in all genial and inspired 
ways. The great world of life was before 
them. All possible effort and improvement 
were their privilege. 

The afternoon passed quickly away, and the 
moonlit evening saw them wending to their 
respective homes. 7" 


DRILL AND DASH—DASH AND DRILL. 


NE of my friends says that the way to 

learn to do things is to sprawl. Watch 
little Ormond (he says to me), and see how he 
learns to creep. He does not learn mechani- 
cally—by the book—he learns by sprawling, by 
a thousand blunders and clumsy experiments, by 
dashing at what he wants. Set him on the floor 
with his playthings. By and by some shining 
toy rolls out of his reach. He wants it—O how 
he wants it: his eye is intent upon it, his mouth 
open and watering. (Where was that saying 
picked up, about the mouth’s watering, if not 
from a baby’s mouth at such atime?) Over 
he goes upon his belly and chin. He stretches 
his arms to their length, but cannot reach it. 
He sprawls, and works backward, he hoists up 
on his hands and knees, they bungle and stum- 
ble and let him down again pounce upon the 
floor. But he keeps trying, till in some happy 
moment he hits upon the right motion. Then 
there is a tickle in his heart. He hits upon it 
again, and after a few times it becomes a mat- 
ter of memory and volition. Little fellow, he 
was not ashamed to sprawl. 

Take alesson from him, and when you pur- 
pose to learn any art or handicraft, do not un- 
dertake it too mechanically—too scientifically — 
but dash into it and sprawl, and expect a great 
deal from inspiration. If you are learning to 
drum, drill as the book tells you on the da da 
ma ma, but never expect to make a good seven- 
stroke in that way—you will get it by a hit. 
Enthusiasm and abandonment are the wings of 
success. 

You may go to an extreme in two ways:— 
you may try to learn too mechanically, by mo- 
notonous drill, or you may rely altogether upon 
your genius. The true way is to study the science 
faithfully, and drill on lessons to a certain extent, 
but give yourself liberty to sprawl and dash, and 
rise into the furor of inspiration. There is a 
passage from the mechanical to what may be 
called the molecular, which the book will not 
carry you over; you must get over that by 
sprawling. H. 





FOOT NOTES. 
XVI. 

“7 F a man takes to the road to look after the 

genus Solidago, not knowing nor caring where he 
shal! go, he will be pretty sure to miss the profit of 
his expedition. My walks are definite jobs and I 
know when I have finished one of them. If you 
aim at some particular spot in the spaces around 
you, it will keep you from making too much leeway. 
It exasperates me to hear people talk about ram- 
bling: the word is unsavory. Let weak-minded 
persons ramble, and maunder as they go. Some 
folks are much given to squatting at home because 
they can’t see any big thing towards which to travel. 
After a somewhat careful measurement, I have con- 
cluded that the small things are the greatest. I 
have fed on sublimity ever since I made that dis- 
covery. IfI take a long tramp to get the acorns of 
the pin-oak (quercus palustris), I not only find 
the nuts, but I get something else besides. Nature 
invites us to a little lunch, but she seats us at a 
banquet table which glitters with crystal and which 
is warm with ruby wines. 

Country villages are conspicuous things, and, in 
lack of anything better, they will serve to set bounds 
to a jaunt on foot. A town always offers something 
to an observer. The people of a village often have a 
succulence and showiness which surpass what I 
see among country people, just as the asters and 
salvias in my garden outflaunt the fringed gentians 
and the wild asters. The crop of men in a village is 
somewhat large; and I go there when I want to see 
a plenty of people. I raise spinach in order to be 
sure of having an abundance of greens in the spring, 
but when I want something flavorous and tonic I go 
into the swamp to get cowslips and scurvy-grass, or 
into the fields to get dandelions. 

I always know when I reach the seat of govern- 
ment in one of our little Connecticut republics, for I 
there find the whipping-post. These posts are very 
convenient pieces of timber about which to loop the 
outer end of a walk. I see them standing out alone 
upon the village green where the cows pasture ; I 
see them standing under the pendant limbs of old 
elms whose trunks are yellow with lichens; I have 
seen them keeping company with the liberty-pole, 
town pump and stone horse-block. Some of these 
posts have been made by skillful carpenters, for they 
are fashioned like columns, and they hint at pedestal, 
shaft and capital. Their broadest sides are garnish- 
ed by notices from town officials, and they are well 
sprinkled with nail heads and nail holes. Small 
sinners are no longer scourged at the whipping- 
posts ; but, nevertheless, these sturdy sticks of paint- 
ed wood are the most pungent reminders of Puritan 
rigor, which I ever notice in 

AN OLD TOWN. 

It is a cleanly old colonial village full of white 
houses, and it.stands upon a lap of land near the 
sea; on the one side are salt-water meadows veined 
with coves through which the tides creep back and 
forth ; on the other side meadows and hili pastures, 
now green with alders, scarlet with sumac, blood- 
red with dog-wood, yellow and brown with hickories. 
The regicides, Goffe and Whalley, once skulked there; 
but I shall not tell its name, for I have not been hired 
to raise the price of its building lots. The people are 
mostly farmers, and they “ have retained, more than 
most others in the State, the ancient manners of the 
New England colonists.” “The first planters, 
whether Gentlemen or Yeomen, were almost all of 
them husbandmen by profession,” and they came 
from Kent. Manufactures have never thriven either in 
township or village ; nevertheless, the old town has 
grown rich upon the fruits of the soil, and by the 
small industries which are immediately connected 
with agriculture ; and it has many large and com- 
fortable houses. There were “but few traders” 
among the first settlers; “not one blacksmith; it 
was with great cost the town obtained one to live 
among them. In this respect they were quite dif- 
ferent from the first settlers of New Haven, although 
they came with them. The good people who came 
with Mr. Davenport were Londoners, bred to mer- 
chandise, and fixed upon a place proper for trading, 
which was their design,” 





A traveler reaching this old town at nightfall, 
must go around in the twilight and seek entertain- 
ment ‘:. some one of the two hundred houses, for the 
place has not had a hotel for some years past. A 
few small and unobtrusive stores are mingled with 
the substantial houses which look out upon the 
large and neatly fenced public square, where stand 
the maples and elms, town-pump and liberty-pole. 
The place is not without sprightly modern houses, 
standing upon clean lawns, embellished by altheas 
and box, and separated from the street by iron 
fences ; but these dwellings are everywhere flanked 
and fronted by well-kept old houses that have 
quince-trees, currant-bushes and lilacs, for accesso- 
ries. The ancient houses of this old-fashioned town 
deserve careful mention, for they are such as are 
peculiar to Connecticut, and they are the signs of 
the substantial comfort and prosperity which pre- 
ceded the wealth that has flown from manufactures. 
The West has built no characteristic mansions; men 
there go at once from the log-cabin or cheap board 
structures, into Italian or Gothic villas and cottages; 
but New England, before its Puritanism became di- 
luted and before it commenced borrowing ideas in 
architecture, had time to build some houses which 
flavor a walker’s experience like old cheese. The 
houses in this town are large, solid, two story in 
front and one in the rear. The second story pro- 
jects beyond the lower one, and the garret beetles 
over the second. Many of these houses have only 
five windows in front; some are varied by gambrel 
roofs and by wings which give an additional 
piquancy. The huge broad-throated stone chimneys 
seem as if intended to give stability to the wooden 
structures built around them. An old smoke-stack 
has known many inhabitants; at the bottom of it 
successive families of men, women and children, who 
have hovered around the fire-places, loving, hoping, 
cooking, fearing, praying, and gnawed with care ; at 
the top, annual broods of swallows that have thun- 
dered and twittered there, and gyrated above it, 
and lived without care. These plain houses, built by 
men severely practical and unaffected, have in the 
end come to possess a quaint beauty like that which 
one gets in old-time prose. Thus in the long 
run, simple truth is sure to transmute itself into 
beauty. The modest ornaments of these houses— 
a bead on the great oak beam over the kitchen, and 
a chimney-top laid up with reéntrant angles, show 
what an inexpugnable love of display existed even 
in the soul of a Puritan. 

I see many old men in this town; some at work in 
their backyards ; others going with baskets on their 
arms to the store or meat-shops. They are slight- 
made men, and they have that gentility which I do 
not remember of seeing anywhere except in New 
England. Our Puritan stock, depleted by the emi- 
grations to the West, and uncrossed with the coarse 
vigor of the European immigrants, evidently has some 
tendency towards physical enfeeblement. Winthrop 
and Hawthorne, probably did not have to go out of 
their native states to get the originals of “ Hugh Clith- 
eroe” and Clifford Pyncheon.” Elderly men tired 
of their farms, gather into this old town; when 
young, they could keep themselves warm in isola- 
tion, but now they huddle together to get a little so- 
cial warmth, or to find a more ready consolation 
from the public offices of their religion. 

In an old house which stands upon the most pub- 
lic corner of the green, there lives an aged and 
childless poet, who has crept back to his native town, 
from the metropolis where he found fame and 
friends. Years ago he sung ‘‘ with voice as trumpet 
loud,” but now he haunts the most frequented pla- 
ces in the village, as if he could not quite get over 
the habit of going where men live in throngs. I shall 
notnamehim. You wholike to read poems bound in 
blue and gold, need not ask to see the poet; you saw 
him while you read his lines. If you are ever curi- 
ous to see the man who writes verse, you may find 
that he mumbles to himself in the street; that he 
has a trivial round of outward activity; that he 
tries to warm his heart with that drink which men 


flavor with water and juniper berries. If I have pared 


the peach and given you the pulp, don’t come asking 
where I threw the rind, or where I have planted th 
stone, Q. 
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CHESTNUTS. 


EADER, were you brought up in a land 

of chestnuts? If not, you can probably 
sympathize with my lively appreciation of them. 
They are always in high favor with children. 
The respect, the charm and the awe with which 
in my juvenile imagination I regarded the city, 
was in great part due to the fact that it was 
there that nuts, and especially chestnuts, could 
be bought. The sum of earthly delights seemed 
to be compressed within their glossy, brown 
shucks, and the city was a great and glorious 
institution chiefly because it was there that I 
could find them. Shillings and coppers were 
rather nice things, but what were they in com- 
parison with chestnuts? That any one could be 
found who would take them in exchange for 
chestnuts, was a curious and at the same time 
a beneficent phenomenon. What a heaven the 
keepers of these nut-stands must live in, thought 
I; and certainly my heart warmed towards them 
with a most sincere gratitude for condescending 
to accept cents for chestnuts. It was chiefly by 
means of chestnuts that uncle J and aunt 
L won such a wonderful reputation with us 
children. Sometimes I heard people talking 
about chestnut-trees in some distant part of the 
country, and it would set my imagination all 
aglow. Surely thought I, if such a country is 
not exactly in heaven, it must be the land of Beu- 
lah, which, according to Bunyan, lies next to it. 








In course of time I immigrated to this land of 
chestnuts. I was not disappointed in respect 
to the beauty of the tree. The rapid-growing 
shoots of the young trees with their soft wood, 
loaded down with green and luxuriant foliage, 
are a fine example of thrifty growth. Neither is 
it daunted by discouraging circumstances. Cut 
it off near the root and immediately a host of 
young shoots spout up from the stump, often 
making a growth of four or five feet in a season ; 
and in fifteen or twenty years they are large 
enough to make respectable fence timber. Much 
land in Connecticut that is devoted principally 
to the growth of chestnut timber, is cut over as 
regularly as our grass on the river meadows. 
Chestnut timber is a very valuable wood for 
many purposes. I hear that it is coming into 
fashion in the place of pine as a material for fin- 
ishing off the interior of houses. What inval- 
uable service it renders our farmers in the shape 
of rails for fences! Who can estimate the age of 
a chestnut rail? I strongly suspect that a gen- 
eration of rails of this wood, will outlast a gen- 
eration of farmers. Unfortunately the rails 
have no family record that I can refer to, The 
following mathematical formula will perhaps 
help some of my old York-State neighbors to 
understand how we appreciate chestnut rails in 
this country. Black ash rails: New York 
farmers : : chestnut rails : Connecticut farmers. 


For another thing, there is no kind of wood 
that I am acquainted with that keeps up such a 
constant fusilade when you burn it. Peo- 
ple sentimentalize over the singing of the 
tea-kettle, and chirping of the cricket on the 
hearth, but of all home sounds, the snapping of 
the chestnut-brands in the fire is the most 
lively and sociable. 


In the production of its fruit, the chestnut 
manifests the same vigorous, fast-growing char- 
acteristics. During the spring months for some 
weeks after the leaves are out, you can find no 





indications of the coming fruit; but in the 
month of June, it suddenly wakes up to its re- 
sponsibilities to posterity, and right out of the 
fresh young twigs, push in wonderful profusion 
its long, pendulous pale-green pollen-producing 
tassels or tags. When thus decked in their 
wedding attire, the trees are beautiful. The 
fruitful blossoms consist of small, delicate fronds 
or furzy sprays growing from the miniature burs, 
which look somewhat like small green beet- 
seeds. The tags remain on the trees but a 
short time after they have come to maturity, 
which is in the early part of July ; and from this 
time until the first of October the green prickly 
burs suck away at the juicy twigs, through their 
stout stems, until they are two-thirds the size of 
your fist. Knock off one of these burs in the 
last week of September—but handle it daintily 
for your fingers’ sake—and pound it open with 
astone. You will find the nuts white, soft and 
insipid, with their growth scarcely completed. 
Examine the burs a week later, and you will 
find many of them split backward from the 
blossom end, the four quarters spread open, and 
the three ripe, brown nuts close together inside. 
Such is the rapidity with which they mature. 
Then be prompt at the harvest, if you wish to 
get the start of other depredators. But you 
need not hope to get the start of the squirrels 
in all cases, for one of their methods is to gnaw 
off the stems of the burs some time before 
they are ripe, and the consequence is that the 
nut ripens on the ground without any opening 
of the bur. I have sometimes pounded off the 
prickly burs after they were dry, and found the 
nuts very sweet and nice. I wonder where the 
squirrels keep their book of recipes from which 
they learn this method of preserving chestnuts 
in the bur. Probably the nuts keep much bet- 
ter in this way, and take the place in squirrel- 
dom that our late English Russets do among us. 
Sometimes they cut them off after they are suf- 
ficiently ripe to open after lying for a while ; and 
where I discover them in this condition I never 
scruple to make the squirrels pay damages for 
squatting on my farm. Doubtless they think, 
in such cases, that these great human bipeds are 
a very unnecessary part of creation. 

The common way of gathering chestnuts is to 
climb the tree and shake the limbs, or thrash 
the boughs with poles and then pick up the nuts 
that have fallen. The other day I discovered that 
the burs on a certain young chesnut-tree that bore 
nuts of very large size, had just opened, and 
needed attention. I strongly suspected a flock 
of nine geese which belonged to a neighbor, and 
which had taken up their abode in the pasture 
near by of feloniously hagging these nuts 
as they fell, and therefore concluded that it was 
my duty to secure them immediately. So up 
the tree I went, and had shaken the greater part 
of it, and was enjoying the music of their drop- 
ping against the lower leaves and branches, 
when tad, tad, tad, tad, tad, tad, tad, came up 
the voices of the geese from below. Instantly 
flashed across my mind the startling conviction 
that they were gobbling down my chestnuts. 
Shu! Shu! Shu! cried I with desperate earnest- 
ness, and commenced a hasty descent, Tad, 
tad, tad, came back their gentle voices, and they 
seemed to be tranquilly -congratulating one 
another on the beauty of this division of labor 
whereby the unfeathered gander rained down 
the chestnuts, and the feathered ones picked 





them up. Shu! Shu! Shu! cried I with re- 
doubled wrath and sincerity, and broke off a 
rotten branch and threw it down among them. 
They looked up an instant with innocent sur- 
prise, and immediately resumed their “ attrac- 
tive industry” with their gentle gabble, which 
being interpreted seemed to mean, “ Gather 
chestnuts while the sun shines.” Presently | 
dropped down among them, and by making 
some very decided demonstrations, succeeded 
in convincing them that I was not pleased with, 
the arrangement ; and with an air of injured in- 
nocence they consented to turn tail and make 
tracks for the swamp. But they appeared so loth 
to believe that I was in earnest, and so ready to 
return the moment | ascended the tree, that 
I lost all patience, dashed in among them 
and seizing one of them threw her violently at 
the rest of them. This they seemed to regard 
as an interesting amusement, for the old goose 
broke the whole force of the concussion by 
spreading her wings as I launched her at her com- | 
panions. After chasing them some distance, I left 
them, and immediately they set up a loud and 
voluble congratulation of one another on the 
success of their enterprise. I could not but re- 
flect, as I returned to the tree, upon the success 
of the non-resistant policy, as demonstrated by 
a flock of geese. Nothing is easier than to lame 
or to maim them, and that is the very reason 
why you cannot find it in your heart to hurt 
them, notwithstanding they may have done you 
much injury. Verily their policy is much more 
effectual than fighting, and we may probably 
learn a good lesson from them, notwithstanding 
they are considered, among birds, what asses are 
among quadrupeds, the emblems of stupidity. 
I have since discovered that there is a better 
method of gathering chestnuts, than the one 
described above. Imitate the crows and the 
jays, and pick them directly out of the burs on 
the trees. This method may not be practicable 
with old trees where the branches are wide- 
spread and inaccessible; but in many cases it is 
a neat and rapid way of gathering them. 
There is a feeling of triumphart exhilaration in 
climbing into a tree-top, and bending back the 
boughs burdened with the big bunches of burs, 
and picking out the nuts; three at a time, care- 
fully avoiding the surrounding prickers. | 
have often been surprised to find, by careful 
examination and experiment, how many boughs 
are accessible, which upon first view, seemed 
utterly beyond my reach. I believe that man 
is by nature, a climbing animal. There can 
scarcely be a system of gymnastics that gives 
so varied an exercise to all the muscles. Then 
it is such a satisfaction in this particular use of 
the faculty, to feel that you are equal to the 
crows and jays in their own line of business. 


In conclusion, I would strongly recommend to 
those who can afford it, to plant nut-trees for 
the sake pf their fruit. They are of little val. 
ue, for that purpose, growing in the woods; but 
thinly scattered in the open fields, or in wel? 
regulated orchards, they bear abundantly.— 
Like most other plants, they seem to bear ac 
cording to the richness of the ground they grow 
in, though high cultivation is by no means nee- 
essary for a good crop. Taking into account 
the value of the timber and nuts, and the pleas- 
ure connected with their annual harvest, I see 
no reason why they should not be made as 
much account of as the apple-harvest. In the 
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case of apples, pears, peaches, &c., we are con- 
stantly improving, and getting better varieties. 
Not a year passes without hearing of a new 
seedling. I have every reason to believe that 
nuts are susceptible of the same improvement. 
We already find a great variety among them. 
Some trees produce nuts of more than double 
the size of those of others, while some are much 
earlier than others, and some are remarkable 
for being exceedingly prolific. When shall we 
have our amateurs in chestnuts, and horticultu- 
ral societies offering premiums for the best va- 
rieties?. When shall we read articles in agricul- 
tural papers, bragging over the greatest yield 
per tree, or per acre? It is said that chestnuts 
make good bread, when dried and ground into 
meal. Possibly the more extensive cultivation 
of nuts will yet help us materially in the work 
of settling certain knotty questions in dietetics. 
[ read that hickory nuts are used extensively in 
France for making oil. Many would welcome 
any innovation, that would relieve us from the 
bondage of serving animals, which is entailed 
upon us by our taste for meat and dairy pro- 
ducts. Moreover, may we not reasonably look 
in this direction for the creation of an effectual 
inducement for preserving that proper balance 
of wood-land and cleared-land, which abundant 
experience has demonstrated to be so essential to 
the preservation of a more mild and equable 
climate ? H. J. 8. 





THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY. 


Two articles have recently appeared in the Utica 
Daily Herald, written by the agricultural editor of 
that paper, descriptive of the Oneida Community.— 
They were in the form of notes taken by this gentle- 
man during a recent visit to the Community. Un- 
der the various heads of ‘“‘ Religious Principles—The 
Buildings—The Farms—Orchards and Fruit Depart- 
ment—Grape Culture—The Barns—The Trap Facto- 
ries, &c., &c.,” appears a very candid and friendly 
account of the Community, for which the writer and 
the editors of that paper will please accept our 
thanks. dn the accounts given of the Buildings, 
Farm, and yarious industrial operations of the Com- 
munity, we find some statistics that add to our in- 
formation on those matters, and that may not be 
without interest to the reader in the extract below. 
The paragraphs relating to the Barns and Trap Fac- 
tories sketch some of the improvements which have 
been carried forward during the past year. 

THE FARMS. 

The farms embrace some 556 acres, pleasantly 
situated, a part lying in the town of Lenox, Mad- 
ison County, and a part in Vernon, Oneida 
County. The orchards and gardens cover about 
50 acres. Three acres are in strawberries and 
three acres are in grapes. About 150 are in 
meadow, and the balance of the land is used for 
pasturage and grain crops, of which the last 
season there were 17 acres in barley, 17 acres 
in oats, and 16 acres in corn. The hay crop 
was cut short by drought, but was estimated to 
yield 200 tuns—barley 45 bushels to the acre, 
oats 30 bushels and corn 60 bushels per acre. 


THE ORCHARDS AND FRUIT DEPARTMENT. 


The orchards and fruit department are under 
the management of Mr. Tuacker, who with Mr. 
Hamiiron, a very courteous and _ intelligent 
gentleman, and one of the leading members of 
the Community, took us over the grounds and 
explained the method of culture adopted for the 
different varieties of fruits. 

Of the trees there are upwards of a thousand 
in apples, a thousand in pears, two hundred in 
plums, and one hundred and thirty in cherries. 
They embrace all the best known varieties that 
can be grown in this latitude, and one seldom 
sees a healthier or more thrifty lot of trees 


together. The cherries, many of the plums and 
early pears, of course have been gathered, but 
varieties that were in season made a splendid 
show on the heavily-laden trees. Some of the 
plum-trees seemed to be literally a mass of fruit, 
and were supported by props. 

The grapes and some of the other fruits had 
been very much injured by a severe hail storm 
which passed over this section on the 15th of 
July, the hail stones striking the immature fruit 
and marring it. Grapes, on this account, would 
yield no more than one-half a crop. The yield 
of fruit this year was estimated at 1,000 bushels 
of choice apples, besides imperfect specimens 
or cider apples, 200 bushels of pears, and 100 
bushels of plums. The cherries and strawberries, 
which had been light, give 30 bushels of the 
former and 232 of the latter. The yield of 
grapes was thought to reach no more than 4,000 
pounds; last year the crop was 7,000 pounds, 
and the strawberry crop 400 bushels. 

Of the pears, the Bartlett does well, but the 
Flemish Beauty, Louise Bonne de Jersey, Belle 
Lucrative and some other varieties appeared to 
be better adapted to the soil and climate. The 
Beurre Clairgeau is grown here, and the fruit 
readily brings $5 per bushel. The ground is 
plowed between the trees with a two-horse 
team, leaving strips near the trees whick are 
cultivated out with one horse, and the remain- 
ing work is done with hoes. Of all the crops to 
be grown among the trees, beans are preferred, 
as shading the ground less and admitting of 
thorough culture. 

The strawberry plantations are made in April 
or May, the plants being set in rows, two and-a- 
half feet apart, and ten inches in the rows. The 
runners are kept off the first season and the 
next season the plants are in bearing. They 
are usually allowed to bear but one year, when 
the plantations are plowed, since it does not 
pay to let them run longer. The Wilson vari- 
ety is — for main crops for canning, 
but the Triomphe de Gand for eating. 

The raspberries are trained on wires stretched 
from posts set in the ground, and in the fall the 
old stalks are cut down and the young wood 
laid down and covered with earth by running a 
plow along the rows. In spring they are raised 
with a fork and trained to the wires. 

The soil here is a clay loam with a stiff clay 
sub-soil, but can be worked early in the spring, 
and is well adapted to fruit. 

GRAPE CULTURE. 

The manner of preparing the soil for grapes 
is briefly as follows: Muck and ashes are drawn 
on to the land at the rate 100 cart-loads of 
muck and 10 of ashes, and spread under with a 
double-Michigan plow. The plow is run about 
a foot deep and followed by a sub-soil plow, loos- 
ening the earth for at least 10 inches below the 
depth made by the double-Michigan. It is then 
leveled down and manures and composts culti- 
vated in at the rate of 20 cart-loads per acre. 
It is then marked out in rows 8 feet apart, and 
stakes set at the crossings where the vines are 
to be planted. Holes are dug around the stakes 
and the plants set with the stakes standing. 
They are trained to these stakes for two years, 
and after the first year no crops are grown be- 
tween the rows, the ground being cultivated 
from time to time, and kept free from weeds, 
Manure is applied once in three years, and not 
oftener, as it is found that too much enriching 
stimulates too great a growth of wood. By 
moderate manuring the grapes are earlier and 
of better quality. 


After cultivating to stakes two years, cedar 





posts are set 16 feet apart, and 6 feet high on 
which five wires are trained and tied. In the 
fall all surplus wood is cut out and the vines 
laid down and covered with the earth. A num- 
ber of varieties of grapes are here cultivated, 
but the Purple Concord, the Delaware and 
Diana are the favorites. 


These gardens and truit grounds are highly 





cultivated; they are laid out with taste, and 





while they serve the purpose of ornament and 
pleasure, are conducted in such a manner as to 
be a source of profit. 


THE BUILDINGS. 


The main building stands on an extensive 
lawn terraced up from the street and neatly cut 
with walks and drive-ways. It is of brick, 50 
by 72 feet, three stories high, and has a wing 
45 by 57 feet. Attached to the wing, a tower 
18 feet square rises a considerable distance above 
the other parts of the building, and from its top 
a view of the Community farms may be had, 
and of the surrounding country for miles. On 
the lower floor of this building are the parlors, 
the business offices, and the reception rodms. 
In the second story the great hall, running the 
whole length and breadth of the main part, with 
its handsome frescoed walls, its galleries and 
appurtenances, makes a very convenient and 
pleasant room, where the members of the Com- 
munity and a large number of visitors can be 
accommodated. 

The laundry and bag-factory stands a little 
back of the main building, is 72 feet by 36 feet, 
and two stories. The basement is fitted up with 
conveniences for canning fruits and vegetables, 
and on the floor above are the washing and 
wringing machines, all of which are run by 
means of a steam-engine of twelve-horse power. 
On the upper floor the rooms are arranged for 
conducting the business of manufacturing carpet- 
bags and satchels, and where some very beauti- 
ful work is turned off. The amount of work 
manufactured here will average about $2,000 
per month. 

Another large building stands below the ter- 
race, on one side of the lawn adjoining the 
flower-garden, the basement of which is used for 
a dining-hall, where the whole family take their 
meals. 

The dairy-house stands nearly opposite the 
brick mansion, and is fitted up to receive the 
milk from eighty cows, the present size of the 
dairy. 

These are the principal buildings grouped 
together about the lawn. 


THE BARNS—THE TRAP FACTORIES, ETC., ETC. 


In previous notes on the Oneida Community 
weomitted togive a description of the barns, 
which are in many respects models, and should be 
seen and studied by those who contemplate build- 
ing. The hay and stock barn recently erected and 
not yet fully completed,is 135 feet long by 70 feet 
broad. It consists of a wooden structure resting 
on a stone basement 9 feet high. The basement 
is divided off by walls into spaces for the ma. 
nures, the root-cellar, and bottoms for hay mows, 

There are three drive-ways or barn-floors run- 
ning across the building with bays 30 feet square 
on either side of the central drive-way, so that 
the teams can deliver their loads from the three 
floors. The stables run all around the outside, 
except in the spaces taken up by the drive-ways. 
The stables on the ends hold 20 cows each, and 
the four stables on the sides between the floors 
have nine stalls each, so that 76 animals can be 
housed at one time. Under the middle drive- 
way is the root-cellar, where the roots are 
dumped by opening atrap-door. On the other 
floors are traps for dropping muck into the 
manure cellars. 

The drive-ways are 14 feet wide and the 
width of stables 16 feet, including the mangers 
which are 3 feet. Back of the cows there is a 
manure sink 2 feet wide, and from this to the 
outside of the building there is a span of 5 feet. 
There are four Ventilators that run from top to 
bottom so as to give good ventilation to all 
parts of the building. Sawdust and straw are 
used for bedding stock; of the straw about 500 
loads are taken for this-purpose during winter. 
All the hay is to be cut and mingled with meal 
or bran before being fed to stock. When bran 
is used, the cows get each about 4 quarts per day. 
The root-cellar holds 4,000 bushels, and the 
roots are fed during winter. The construction 


of this barn differs materially from any we have 
seen, and is in every respect a model of con- 
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venience. The cost of the structure was $6, 
000. - 

A short distance from the stock barn is loca- 
ted the horse barn, 100 feet by 40 feet, with base- 
inent of stone, which is divided up into 34 
stables for horses. The building above the 
basement has 16 feet posts, and into this part 
the teams are driven unharnessed and taken 
down an inclined plane, arranged in the building, 
to the basement below. The hay or straw is 
cut above by horse power and let down through 
tubes to the mangers. This barn also in its ar- 
rangement has many new features and is admira- 
bly adapted to the wants of the Association, in 
convenience and in the saving of labor. Twenty- 
two horses and three yokes of oxen are em- 
ployed by the Community for farm and other 
work. 

The general system of farming practised by 
the Community is to take but two grain crops 
from the seil and then seed down in grass. The 
first crop is corn which is planted on the sod. 
The land is plowed in spring, with a double- 
Michigan plow 7 inches deep and followed by 
a subsoil plow, loosening the earth 8 inches fur- 
ther down. Manure is applied at the rate of 30 
cart-loads per acre and thoroughly worked into 
the soil. The second crop taken off is usually 
barley or oats, when the land is seeded down 
with clover and timothy at the rate of 14 quarts 
of seed per acre or seven quarts ofeach. lorm- 
erly plaster was largely used on the farms, but 
latterly ashes and hen manure. The ashes are 
applied to grass-lands at the rate of 40 bushels 
per acre. Some of the new seeding on the 
farms, especially a piece of 10 acres below the 
buckthorn hedge, was as thick and fine and had 
as large a growth of aftermath as any we have 
seen in any part of the country. 

But of the doings of the Community perhaps 
the most interesting partis that of the Trap- 
factory inaugurated and perfected by Mr. New- 
House. The building is situated on Oneida 
Creek, is 50 feet by 75 feet and 3 stories high, 
and provided with various kinds of machinery 
ingeniously contrived for the purpose of man- 
ufacturing traps. So large is the demand 
for these goods that another factory is be- 
ing erected by the Community on Skenandoah 
Creek at a cost of over $20,000. This building, 
at the time of our visit, was being rapidly en- 
closed. It is of brick, the main part 124 feet by 
26 feet, two stories high, with wings, one of 
which is 105 feet by 50 feet, two stories, and 
the other 105 by 46 feet, one story. It makes 
a large and showy building and is to be fitted up 
in all its parts in the most perfect manner. A 
vast deal of labor was here being laid out in 
the construction of the dam and in leading the 
water down to the factory. When all is 
completed and the buildings in running order it 
will be one of the most interesting factories in 
the country, since fine mechanical skill and in- 
ventive genius are here developed in curious and 
wonderful machines which do their work rapidly 
and in the most perfect manner. 


{ The foregoing statements, are generally correct, 
though a few errors have been noticed.. The writer 
says: “Sawdust and straw are used for bedding 
stock, and of the straw about 500 loads are taken for 
this purpose during the winter.” If this statement 
were correct, the bedding used for a stock of cattle 
would cost about as much as the hay they eat! Our 
farmers, we learn, purchase for bedding perhaps 100 
loads, besides using what is raised on the Communi- 
ty farm. The total amount used for cattle, horses, 
&c., cannot exceed 150. loads. 

Again, the writer states that—“ all the hay is to 
be cut and mingled with meal or bran before being 
fed to stock.” This is an excellent method, carried 
out by the Community, however, only in a partial 
manner. 

Again: “ Ashes are applied to grass lands at the 
rate of 40 bushels per acre.” Of unleached ashes, we 
understand, only 15 bushels are applied per acre. 


A tew other small errors have been noticed, but 
they are comparatively unimportant.—Ep. C1.} 





THOUGHT DETERMINES CHARACTER. 


That is not an empty saying—“ As a man thinketh 
in his heart, so is he:” but a practical, every-day 
truth. Physiologists agree that the mind is always 
active when the body is awake; thoughts of some 
kind are coursing through it; and many assert that 
even in the deepest sleep the mind is not at rest—that 
we dream, although we may not always remember 
what we dream. This last statement may or may not 
be true; but that the first is true is self-evident. 

Then, if the proverb above quoted be true, our 
thoughts are a part of ourselves; the idea which I 
entertain imparts its own peculiar essence to my 
spirit, and I am transformed into its likeness. The 
sum of my thoughts is the measure of my character 
and destiny. What I think, is of course of the most 
vital importance to me. 

When I was a lad of ten or twelve years, the mes- 
senger of affliction entered my father’s house. My 
oldest brother, a youth of eighteen, died; and in five 
months afterward another brother of fifteen followed. 
The spirit of grief and gloom which overshadowed 
my mother was so great that she was not known to 
even smile for the two following years; and it was a 
much longer period before she recovered anything 
like her usual buoyancy of spirit. The probable se- 
cret of this intense sorrow lay in the fact that she 
did not try to resist her feelings, but, on the contrary, 
refused to be comforted, and allowed her attention 
to drift with her circumstances. This is a fair exam- 
ple of multitudes who mourn the loss of friends. 
How many to-day are little more than walking 
tombstones, exhibiting in great capitals the epitaphs 
which only death could suggest ? 

Such cases are apt illustrations of the wonderful 
transformation of character which certain thoughts 
produce. As you think,so you will be; and ulti- 
mately your very features will tell the story of your 


thoughts. There is a state of mind designated 
thoughtless. The designation is not literally true, 


of course—what is meant by it is that the thinking is 
purposeless. As water is without color and flavor, 
so such persons are “ without character ;” and their 
very gait and listless attitude and empty words and 
hollow laugh indicate it. Other persons think to- 
ward anend. Whatever that end is, such is the man. 
It is not, however, the profession which indicates 
the character. I may be a soldier, a sailor, a banker 
or a blacksmith, and the character of my controlling 
thought be far above or far below the moral level of 
these respective trades. 

Much depends upon my power of selecting my 
thoughts. The will is not a primary or an ultimate 
power, in determining my course of thought, but it 
is an essential auxiliary. I can voluntarily turn my 
attention toward the good cheer of God, or allow 
myself to drift with the tide into evil-thinking. But 
so far as mental qualifications are concerned, I re- 
quire discipline. I must learn to think persistently 
and consecutively. This implies application and 
faithfulness of intellect. Here the will acts a con- 
spicuous part. 

The confession of Christ is valuable, I find, as a 
mental regulator; it concentrates the attention.— 
This is perhaps its lowest worth, but as such, it is of 
elementary importance. I cannot come into rapport 
with the heavens and the inbreathings of God, until 
Ican turn my attention inward and upward and 
hold it there. The simple confession of Christ helps 
me to do this, both directly and indirectly. 

I have taken the liberty to mention the case of my 
mother, as an illustration ; justice demands a supple- 
mentary allusion. Although now past her three- 
score years and ten, she is a contented, happy wo- 
man; thanks to the simple confession of Christ 
which has changed her current of thought. B. 


A NEW chapel connected with the Five Points 
House of Industry, New York, was opened in Worth 
Street,on Sunday the 9th inst. The Five Points 
House of Industry was established in 1851 by L. M. 
Pease, and has been instrumental in recovering be- 
tween twelve and fourteen thousand children from 


| the sunken purlieus of New York city ; and furnish- 


ing’ them with an elementary education together 
with suitable homes in the country. 





THE MOUND-BUILDER. 


A writer in the May number of the Continental 
Monthly—January Searle—in an introduction to a 
fine poem entitied “ The Mound-Builder,” gives the 
following account of his antiquarian researches 
among the curious old mounds—monuments appar- 
ently of an ancient race—in Wisconsin, Minnesota 
and Iowa: 


All over Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, and other 
Western States—but chiefly over these—are the 
monumental remains of an ancient race, long ante- 
rior to the present race of Indians, concerning whom 
we have no other record than that which is afforded 
by their mounds, earthworks, fortifications, temples, 
and dwelling-places. Even these cannot at first be 
distinguished and identified the one from the other ; 
and it takes a person skilled in such lore to deter- 
mine the character and uses of the various mounds 
and groups of mounds, which he meets with at all 
points, and in all directions, as he traverses the 
wilderness. 

I kave lived a long time in the woods and prairies, 
following the occupation of a hunter, but with ulte- 
rior antiquarian and natural-history objects and _pur- 
poses. From the time when I first heard of the 
mounds, which was in the year 1836, when I enter- 
tained, in my chambers in New York, an old front- 
ier-man from Chicago—a fine, brave fellow, whose 
whole life was a romance of the highest and noblest 
kind—I resolved that as soon as fortune should fa- 
vor me with leisure and opportunity, I would make 
a first-hand investigation of these curious antiquities, 
and try if I could render an intelligent exposition of 
their meaning. Twenty years passed away, and I 
was no nearer to the accomplishment of my purpose 
than I was in that notable year 1836, when the apoc- 
alypse of the West and its mystic mound seals were 
first revealed to me. At last, about four years ago, 
all things being favorable, I struck my tents in the 
big city—the wonderful Arabian Nights city of New 
York !—and, taking a sorrowful leave of my friends 
and literary associates, I set off for the region round 
about the Black River in Wisconsin. Here, among 
the bluffs and forests, within hailing distance of a 
prairie of some hundred thousand acres, I bought a 
well-cultivated farm of two hundred and eighty 
acres, bounded on the south by a deep, romantic 
ravine, at the bottom of which ran a delightful 
stream of water, full of trout, always cool and de- 
licious to drink, and never known to be dry even in 
the fiercest summer droughts. A large log cabin, 
with a chimney opening in the kitchen, capable of 
conveying the smoke and flames of halfa cord of 
wood burning at once on the hearthstones, and hay- 
ing other commodious conveniences, was my head- 
quarters, and I intended it to be my permanent 
home. But thereby hangs a tale—which, though 
interesting enough, and full of romantic and start- 
ling episodes, I will not here and now relate, as be- 
ing somewhat extraneous to the subject matter be- 
fore us. 

I had no sooner made all the dispositions neces- 
sary to the good husbanding of the farm, than I 
hired a half breed, well known in those parts, and 
subsequently a Winnebago Indian, to whose wig- 
wam the half breed introduced me at my request. 
And with these two, the one a veritable savage, and 
the other very nearly related to him, I set off with a 
wagon, a yoke of oxen, a large tent, and abundance 
of provisions, on a journey of mound discoveries. 

I have only space here to say that we traversed the 
whole of the north and west of the State of Wiscon- 
sin, and through the chief parts of Minnesota and 
Iowa; and that subsequently, about eighteen months 
afterward, we visited the region of the Four Lakes, 
of which Madison is the center, where there are 
hundreds of mounds, arranged in nearly every form 
and of nearly every animal device, which we found 
in our previous travels. 

I made drawings of all the remarkable groups 
which I met with ; and, without going into particu- 
lars, I may give you some idea of their likelihood in 
the followitig summary : Mounds arranged in circles 
of three circles, with a large earthwork in the inner 
one ; the outer circle containing sixty mounds, the- 
second thirty, the first fifteen. 1 examined the earth- 
work, and found in it, about four feet below the sur- 
face, remains of charcoal and charred bones, burnt 
earth, and considerable quantities of mica. It had 
evidently been an altar or sacrificial mound—and I 
afterward, upon examination, found many such—but 
they were always enclosed by other mounds; and 
these (the outer mounds) contained nothing but 
earth, although there was this remarkable peculiari- 
ty about them, that the earth of which they were 
composed was altogether of a different nature from 
the surrounding earth, and must have been brought 
to that spot, as the old Druids brought the enormous 
blocks of stone which composed their temples and 
altars at Stonehenge, from an unknown distance. 

Other mounds were arranged in squares, triangles, 
and parallelograms. Others, in a series of successive 
squares, about three feet apart, having an opening to 
the east and west, and terminating in a square of 
about fourteen feet in the center, where a truncated 
mound is sure to be erected. 
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Others, formed a good deal like a Minié rifle ball, 
but with a more pointed apex, running on both sides 
of the earth effigy of a monstrous bear for upward of 
forty rods. 

Others, shaped like an eagle with outstretched 
wings, having walls of earthwork two feet high, of 
oblong shape, and enclosed on all sides except at the 
east and west, where there are entrances of about 
four feet in width. 

Others, composed of hundreds of tons of earth, 
shaped like a tortoise, with truncated mounds all 
around it. 

Others, fashioned like men, and Titans at that, 
some lying prone upon the prairie, others in the act 
of welling. The limbs clearly defined, the body 
vast and well moulded, like a huge colossus. One 
near Baraboo, Sauk County, Wisconsin, discovered 
by Mr. William H. Canfield, and reported to the 
Philosophical Society by Mr. Lapham, of Milwaukee, 
was visited also by us. It is two hundred and four- 
teen feet in length; the head thirty feet long, the 
body one hundred feet, and the legs eighty-four. 
The head lies toward the south, and the motion ( for 
he is represented in the act of walking) is westward. 
All the lines of this most singular effigy are curved 
gracefully, much care having very clearly been be- 
stowed upon its construction. The head is orna- 
mented with two projections or horns, giving a 
comical expression to the whole figure. 

Near the old military road, about seven miles east 
of the Blue Mounds, in Dare County, Wisconsin, we 
found another man effigy. It lies in an east and 
west direction, the head toward the west, and the 
arms and legs extended. It is one hundred and 
twenty-five feet long, one hundred and forty feet 
from the extremity of one arm to that of the other. 
The body is thirty feet in breadth, and is most care- 
fully moulded and rounded; the head twenty-five 
feet; the elevation above the surface of the prairie 
nearly six feet. 

On the north side of the Wisconsin River, about 
four miles west of the village of Muscoda, we heard 
of and found another human effigy. Its peculiarity 
was that it had two heads, and they reclined with a 
certain grace over the shoulders. The arms were 
not in proportion, nor fully represented. Length of 
body fifty feet, legs forty feet, arms one hundred and 
thirty feet; lying north and south, the head south- 
ward, 

Others, a kind of hybrids, half man, half beast or 
bird. 

Others, representing birds with outstretched 
wings, like the forked-tail hawk or swallow. 

Others, eagles without heads. 

Others, coiled snakes, or outstretched snakes. 

Others, elk or deer. 

Clusters of mounds star-shaped, seven in number, 
with the sun-shaped mound in the center. 

Others, representing mathematical symbols. 

On the banks of the Black River, near the Ox 
Bow, are the remains of an elevated road, about 
three feet high and seven feet wide, extending for 
miles, intersected near the river by the great Indian 
war path. The settlers call it the Railroad, and it 
has all the appearance of a work of this nature, and 
is strongly and carefully built—a fine remain of the 
old mound-builders’ time. 

Long lines of mounds, extending for scores and 
probably hundreds of miles, nearly all of the same 
shape, varying in their distance from each other 
from one to four miles. 

Circular mounds of a base of two hundred feet, 
and a hight of twenty feet. 

Others, two hundred yards long, from ten to twen- 
ty feet wide, and from two to three feet high—these 
last, also, having an open space through them, as if 
intended for an entrance gate. 

Others, in the form of rabbits, badgers, bears, and 
birds; others, of unknown monstrous animals. 

We examined in all thirty-nine mounds; and in 
one, at the very base, on the floor of the natural 
earth upon which the mound was built (the soil of 
the mound being, as I said, always of a different 
character to the surrounding soil) we Giscovered and 
carried away with us the perfect skeleton of a man, 
with a few arrow heads made of flint, and a tobacco 
pipe, made also of stone, with a very small and nar- 
row bowl, having a device on it like some of the 
hieroglyphic monsters of Egypt or old India. 

In twelve we found skeletons, male and female, of 
the present race of Indians, with their bows and ar- 
rows, or, as was the case in four instances, their 
rifles and knives and tobacco pipes; some of these 
‘last elaborately carved in red stone. In Iowa we 
dug into a large mound, and discovered fragmegts of 
an ancient pottery, with the colors burned into the 
material, and various bones and skulls, arrow heads, 
and a flint knife, and saw. 

We saw the painted rocks, also, on the Mississippi 
shores, near Prairie du Chien—said to be of an 
immemorial age—and the questions, Who was this 
old mound-builder—whence did he come—when did 
he vanish from this continent? have haunted me 
ever since. That he was the primitive man of this 
planet, I think there is good reason to believe. Go 
where we will, to what portion soever of the earth, 
we shall find these mound evidences of his existence. 
In Asia, Europe, Africa, and all along the backbone 
of the American continent, he has established his 


record. Yet no one knows anything about him: all 
tradition even of him and of his works is lost. 
When Watkinson started from the middle of Asia 
to visit the newly acquired country of Russia—the 
beautiful, fruitful, invaluable country of the Amoor 
—he was confronted at the very outset by a cluster 
of seven of these very mounds, and his book, from 
that time forth, extending over thousands of miles, 
is full of descriptions of these unknown earthworks. 
I have no doubt they mark the progressive geo- 

aphical movements of a race of men who came 
rom Asia. From Behring’s Strait to the Gulf they 
can easily be traced. 








"A COUNTRY SEAT. 

Mr. Bryant, of the Hvening Post, thus describes 
Wodenethe, the country seat of one of the most en- 
terprising of arboriculturists in the United States, 
Henry Winthrop Sargent : 

“One of the finest country seats in the United 
States is that of Winthrop Sargent, of Fishkill, in 
that beautiful mountain region just where the Hud- 
son enters the Highlands. Out of twenty-two acres, 
Mr. Sargent has created a sort of terrestrial paradise, 
planted with all manner of pleasant trees, both for 
fruit and ornament. It is most especially an arbor- 
etum of evergreens. Nearly all that will bear our 
climate, and many of those which require the shelter 
of the conservatory are here brought together, rep- 
resenting every belt of latitude in the four quarters 
of the globe, whether north or south of the equator. 
Here are plantations of the rhododendron in its 
various beautiful varieties, with flowers of its various 
shades of color, equal in luxuriance to any in Eng- 
land, where that plant is a favorite, and where it 
flourishes with great vigor. Here many plants, 
which do not well bear the alternations of frost and 
sunshine which belong to our climate, lurk in the 
shade of tall cedars, and defy the severity of our 
winters. Among these is the deodar cedar and the 
European holly, both of which are subject, when in 
situations exposed to the sun, to be nipped by the 
winter weather. Mr. Sargent, in acclimating the 
evergreens of the old world, has found that one of 
the hollies from that quarter, namely, the Jlex lawri- 
folium, or laurel-leaved holly, a very beautiful spe- 
cies, with smooth, glossy foliage, endures our winter 
unhurt and undisfigured by extreme cold followed 
by warm sunshine. This is a valuable discovery. 
One of the most remarkable characteristics of the 
place, however, is the art with which the grounds 
are laid out. Standing on Mr. Sargent’s lawn, one 
might suppose that the estate was of almost bound- 
less extent. By judicious planting he keeps out of 
sight the neighboring country seats, and only opens 
vistas which lead the eye to grand objects and vast 
distances. Through some of them you have broad 
views of the great Hudson, gleaming with sunshine, 
sails, and bright clouds. One gives you a view of 
the city of Newburgh, seated on the declivities of the 
opposite shore. Looking in other directions, you 
have sight of extensive meadows and pastures reach- 


ing to the foot of the mountains which form the 
northern part of the Highlands. Other views show 
distant forests, in a landscape apparently unbroken 
by either fences or roads. The lawn is kept shorn 
as smooth as an English bowling-green by Swift’s 
machine, which, from time to time, is passed over it, 
cutting off the short grass and leaving it on the 
ground as a top-dressing.” 





CAPITALISTS AND DEVOTEES. 


“ Please send THE CrrcuLar to box——, New York. 
I inclose a year’s subscription. Include the numbers 
for the two past weeks, and also that of June 6, con- 
taining the very excellent article on Music. .. IT have 
been a socialist since earliest manhood. How far in 
the future seems the realization of our ideas, through 
want of devotion on the part of capitalists, and want 
of money on the part of devotees! _ —.” 
Our friend’s down-hearted talk of dependence on 
capitalists, sounds like old-fashioned Fourierism, 
and is hardly up to the pitch of modern faith and en- 
terprise. We guess he will find that truth does not 
stop business on account of the hanging back of 
even so respectable a class as the capitalists. And 
as to the need of money, any form of socialism that 
is worthy of the name will not only make ‘ts own 
necessary capital as it goes along, asking favors of 
nobody, but will be able to show the money-mana- 





gers of the world a thing or two in their own line. 





NEWS ITEMS. 

On the morning of the 7th inst., two divisions of 
Rebel forces made an assault on Kautz’s cavalry, en- 
trenched on the extreme right of the army of the 
James, and succeeded in driving them back with the 
loss of their artiJlery and a few men. This suc- 
cess brought them in front of the 10th Union corps 
under Gen. Birney, who repulsed them with the loss 
of one thousand killed and wounded and one hundred 
taken prisoners. Gen. Birney also recaptured the 
grounds and artillery previously taken by the Rebels. 
The Richmond Enquirer says that Gen. Butler’s lines 
are within a little over four miles of the city limits. 

A sERIOUS Railroad accident occurred on the New 
Haven way-train, about 10 o’clock, on the morning 
of the 10th inst., near 77th street, as the cars were 
entering New York city. Four passenger cars were 
thrown off the track by the breaking of a rail, and 
badly smashed. Fifty or sixty of the nine hundred 
passengers on board were injured, two, it was 
thought fatally. Parke Godwin, editor of the Hre- 
ning Post, with his wife, were hurt but not seriously. 

CurEF Justice Taney died at Washington on 
Wednesday the 12th, aged 87 years. 


Captain Speke, the famous discoverer of the 
source of the Nile, recently shot himself while gun- 
ning. The ball passed through his heart and he died 
instantly. 

On the 19th of July last the city of Nankin, China, 
which had hitherto been in possession of the Rebels, 
was captured by the troops of the Emperor, and the 
result is supposed to have made an end of the great 
Chinese Rebellion. Tien-Wang, the rebel Emperor 
killed himself by eating gold-leaf, only a few days 
previous to the capture, to prevent being seized by 
the conquering forces. 

Ir has been proposed to have an International 
Exhibition in Dublin, Ireland, in 1865, and the pro- 
posal has met with so much favor that its realization 
is considered a certainty. 

A RICH silver mine has recently been discovered 
in Sweden. Ata foot below the soil heavy blocks 
of silver are said to be found. 


THE anthracite coal tonnage of Pennsylvania for 
the current year is 7,547,169 tons, against 6,773,768, 
to corresponding time of last year, being an increase 
of 774,601 tons. The trade, though active in the 
way of production and shipment to market, is dull 
in the way of sales, and prices are weak. 


THE wheat crop of Minnesota is stated to be 2,800, 
000 bushels in excess this year over that of any pre- 
vious crop. At the same time, that state has sent 
12,000 of her laborers into the field as soldiers. 


LAMB once conyulsed a company with an anec- 
dote of Coleridge, which, without doubt, he hatched 
in his hoax-loving brain. ‘I was,” he said, “ going 
from my house at Enfield to the East Indian House 
one morning, when I met Coleridge on his way to 
pay me a visit. He was brim full of some new idea, 
and, in spite of my assuring him that time was 
precious, he drew me within the gate of an unoccu- 
pied garden by the roadside, and there, sheltered 
from observation by a hedge of evergreens, he took 
me by the button of my coat, and, closing his eyes, 
commenced an eloquent discourse, waving his right 
hand gently as the musical words flowed in an un- 
broken stream from his lips. I listened entranced ; 
but the striking clock recalled me to a sense of duty. 
I saw it was of no use to attempt to break away; 
so, taking advantage of his absorption in his subject, 
and, with my penknife, quietly severing my button 
from my coat, I decamped. Five hours afterwards, 
in passing the same garden, on my way home, I 
heard Coleridge’s voice; and on looking in, there he 
was with closed eyes, the button in his fingers, and 
his right hand gracefully waving, just as when I left 
him. He had never missed me.” 


Se 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


F. H. W., Washington.—If you wiil indicate the . 
number of copies you wish to dispose of, they will 
be sent to your address, 

P. K., Penn.—Thanks for your friendly word. 
The paper will be sent as requested. 


